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coincides with the coniinon Allc^dianian plant. No stolons of the 
Asiatic plant have heen <‘xainincd hut .so accurately does it coincide 
with our plant in all tiu' otluT crucial points that th(‘r<‘ can he hardly 
a (jnestion ot their identity. The Asiatic spe<*ies which seems clearly 
to with ours is C. ({uudn.sulrala (Ma.xitn.t Franchet & Savatier,* 

upon C. Inirtidna, var. (jUddn.sulctifa Maxiinowicz,* a plant 
orif;inally d(‘scril)cd from Amur and distinfjuishcd hy its 4-sulcatc 
fruit, its filahrous stem, and its lance-ovate h'aves. The identification 
of this plant ol eastern Asia with our Alle^hanian woodland species 
is int('restinj; as aihlin^ still anotlu*r to tin* larj^t* jjrouj) of jjenera 
and species ('dulopliidhiiii, J^udop/nilhnn, Linodeudron, Polipjudum. 
rirgmidnuiii, etc.— which an* common to tiu'se two isolated areas. 


WEED GROWTH AND UNUSUAL RAINFALL. 


J. V. Bergen. 


The unusual rainfall throughout the central and northeastern 
states during the summer just past has greatly influenced most kinds 
of v(‘getation. In the cour.se of a long-continued, hand to hand con¬ 
test with weeds in a garden of moderate size the writer was led to note 
some differences between the relative abundance and luxuriance of 
growth of certain weeds this year an<l in ordinary summers. The 
rainfall in and near Boston during Julv of this summer (191")), S.So 
inehes, has l)(*en eipialed only twice in f)8 years, the July average for 
that whole period being about .‘L")7 inches.'^ The August rainfall this 
summer is 5.93 inches, while the 98-year av(*rage for the month is 
about 4.01 inches, making the rainfall for the two months almost 
double the usual amount, harther away from the (.‘oast the j)recipi- 

s ) inai)^ h)(.tditie.^ I)( ( n much in excess of the values for 
Boston just cited. 


* Franch. & Sav. Enuin. Pi. Jap. i. HU) (ISTf)). 

2 Maxim. Prim. FI. Amur. 1(H) (isr)9). 

5 IS IS-1870 ul)serva(ions at Koxbury; 1871-1017) 
Buruau in Boston. 
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Herbaceous v(‘getation in general has grown more vigorously than 
usual in eonsec|uenee of the abundant water suj^ply. A lew examples 
from a grassy vacant lot in C'ambridge, with very poor satidy soil, may 
suffice to illustrate this, .itnhro.'iin (iricDih'tiiJolta showed plenty of 
speeimens growing to a height of 1.5 metres; Ocnoihcrn hinmis reached 
a height of 1.72 metres; Krcchtifrs hirnicifolid (a moisture-loving plant 
which does not usually grow at all in this l)it of ground) was 2.0 metres 


high 


Ilelianthn.'i (jrosscsi’rratm, growing in tough sod near by, 


reached a height of 3.3 metres. The annual weeds of the field and 
gard?n are perhaps rather more sensitive in their respon.ses to varia- 
tion 5 in their environment than most seed ])lants. Competition is 
especially sharp atnong tlu'se speeies and they have no sueh monopoly 
of their seed beds as do many plants whieh grow in uncultivated .soil. 
Mos : of the species which the agriculturist reckons as weeds are meso- 
phytes, but the range in water re(|uirement between such a plant as 
the ox eye daisy, Chri/s(tntfu’)iiinii Lcncanthciiuini, var. /nniidfifulutii 
and such a one as the great ragweed, AtnhrosKi frifida, is rather wide. 

Fcr convenienee some of the eommon weeds of New England in 
regard to which the writer has been ai)le to obtain notes this summer 
may be arranged in three groups; 


1 . 

o 


Those which are decidedly more vigorous than usual. 

Those which show little dilference in growth from that of ordi¬ 


nary seasons. 


3. Those which are relativelv less important than in ordinary 


seasf n s. 


Prominent among the first group are the coarse annual gras.ses, 
finger grass, Difiiiaria li inn if urn, crab gra.ss, IJn/itana mil (/in nabs, 
barn yard grass, Echinorhloa crvsgalb, and old witch grass, Panicuin 
rapiVarc. These are all shallow-rooted speeies, with large and proba¬ 
bly' actively' transpiring leaf surfaces. Tbe only eommon representa¬ 
tive of Ciipi’raceac is the rather abundant, very variable, tuber-b(>aring 
Ci/pcrvs strigosus. Other weeds mueh in e\i<lence this season are 
lady’s thumb, Pohigonuiii. Pcrsicaria, hor.seweed, Engrron conadrnsis, 


r agw pe( 1, 


folia, and beggar ticks, liidriis /, 


All these weeds, though they are troublesome in ordinary' soils and 
ever^' vear, flourish l)est when tlu'V can get an al)undant supply' of 


mois :ure. 


Ti c weeds which the writer has found to be not much more consi)icu- 
ous and annoy'ing this year than usual are many of them among the 
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most pestilent to l)c found in New Enj^land fields and gardens. Promi¬ 
nent among these are eoueh grass, Agropywn rcpcntt, green foxtail, 
Stiarla I'lndis, common sorrel, llumex Acrto.sclla, pigweed, Cheiw- 
jHxliuitL album, rough pigweed, Amarantkus rctrojlcxus, and lady’s 
sorrel, Oxalin cuniiculata. The Agropyron roots deeply and can always 
secure water, even from rather dry soils, through its wide-ranging, 
many-rooted rhizomes. The llumex has an exceedingly extensive 
and intricate root system. It is not so (;asy to explain why the other 
four species named in this group seem to be so little affected by the 
presence, or ab.sence of an abundant water supply. 


The only weeds which have seemed to me relatively le.ss important 
this season than usual are carpet weed, Moll ago vert.icillaia and purs¬ 
lane, Portulaca oleracea. Both are xerojihytes, as is evident from the 
way in which they tolerate extreme drought conditions, the former 
growing on very dry sand dunc's, the latter a common weed in some 
of the driest parts of eastern Kan.sas and capable in ordinary climates 
of growing long after it has been uprooted and left lying on the surface 
of the soil. The seeds of purslane, according to Profe.ssor G. E. Stone 
of the IVIas-sachusetts Agricultural college, are e.xceptional in their 
power to grow in very dry soil, germinating in earth containing only 
0.5 per cent of moisture. It would not be easy to show marked 
xerophytic features in the form or the structure of Mollugo, but P. 
olcracca is decidedly succulent and is the most familiar plant of this 
type throughout a large portion of the central and the northeastern 
states. 

Doubtless other observers mav in many ca.ses have found different 
we<‘d specie's predominant this year from tho.se that have come under 
my own notice. Profes.sor M. A. ('hrysler of the I’niversity of Maine, 
at Orono, Maine, reports the July rainfall this year as ().()7 inches, 
while the average rainfall for the month is if.22 inches. He does not 
report any weeds as having been unusually common. Mr. H. E. 
Downer reports from the botanic garden of Smith ('ollege, at North¬ 
ampton Mass., that almost all wee<ls are, more troublesome than usual 
this sea.son and names Digitaria unuguinali.'t, Mollugo verticil I at a, 
Portulaca oleracea, Oxalis eornieulala, Aealypha virginica, Convolvulus 
arreusis, and Ambrosia artcmisiifolia as particularly abundant. 

Weeds of lawns and grass lands, as a rule, have shown less respon.se 
to the stimulus of an unusual rainfall than have* many of the denizens 
of tilled ground. This may be partly because tlie grasses among 
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wf.ich they grow have taken up much of the water. Ihit other reasons, 
in tlie cases of such deep-rooted eoinposites as Taraxacum, Cic/ioriurn, 
and Lcontodon may l)e found in the facts tiiat their roots reach well 
down into the soil after water and that their latex snpjdy appears to 
hirider excessive transpiration, .so that they an* more independent of 
an abundant water supply than are most leafy, non-succulent plants. 

Along the borders of sidewalks ami in the stone-paved gutters of 
Cambridge streets there is found a limite‘d flora, con.sisting largely of 
small and somewhat xerophytic plants, among which are a few grasses, 
such as Kragrostis capillaris, Eragrosim Fraukii, Poa annua, and a tew 
otfer species, which do not usually either flower or fruit. Other 
plants of frecpient occurrence are, Pohigonum avicularc, Mollugo 
veriicillafa, Spergularia rubra, Euphorbia maculafa, Euphorbia hunii- 
strc.ta, and Gnaphahum uViginosum, all small-leaved plants of little 
capacity for transpiration. I)epaupc!rate sjx'cimens of 
Rugclii are also abundant. The members of this sidewalk flora are 
for the most part no more conspicuous than usual this summer, though 

perhaps the grasses have fruited more suctrssfully than tlu^y generally 
do. 

Summing up my own ol)servations in the briefest terms, it may be 
said that many of our annual weeds and ruderal plants have profited 
greatly by the unusual water supply wdiich they have received this 
suniiner and that in general, but not always, more than ordinary 
luxuriance has characterized those species which would a priori have 
bee:i classed as large consumers of soil water. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 



Extensions of Range. — During a visit to Monhegan Island on 
the coast of Maine in the summer of 1911 the writer noticed, wdiile 
hurrying from “Cathedral Woods” to the wharf to catch the boat to 
Boothbay, a few specimens of Carex crinita which had an unusual 
appearance. These were hastily gathered and upon later study 
pro\'ed to be C. crinita, var. Porteri (Olney) Eernald. It was not 
possible to return for further collections, .so no information is at hand 
as to the distribution or abundance of this rare variety on Monhegan. 
Its mere occurrence on this oceanic island, lying i.solated, twenty miles 
fron. the mainland, is sufficiently remarkable and interesting. The 
variety is based upon specimens collected by Dr. Thomas C. Porter, 





